Paul: Prophet or Apostle? 
By Denis O'Callaghan Ph.D. 


PAUL'S SELF-IMAGE 


Paul's model of God was a new model of God even though his model of God 
included everything about God that had ever been said in the Old 
Testament. It was a new model of God because it included a new 
understanding of how God intended to save the world. Central to Paul's new 
model of God was the understanding that as a Pharisee Paul had been 
deluding himself by thinking he had ever actually kept the commandments 
of God's law in a way that established Paul as righteous. The Pharisee Saul 
had believed himself to be righteous; on becoming a Christian Paul was led 
to see that Saul's definition of righteousness had been woefully defective. 


In order to see how closely connected the ideas of Paul are to the ideas of 
Jesus one need only realize that Paul spent his entire ministry trying to 
explain to us the words that had so puzzled and enraged the Pharisees and 
the people of Israel. Once we have grasped the fact that the context 
within which the words and actions of Jesus was set was his battle with the 
Pharisees and teachers of the law over their misunderstanding of the 
purpose God had given the Holy Scripture, it becomes easy to see how truly 
Paul had the mind of Christ. Every word uttered by the Apostle Paul was 
addressed to precisely the same context as the words and actions of Jesus! 


NOTE: What follows will flow easier if I can refer to Paul's pre-salvation 
model of God as "Saul's" model, and the post-salvation model as "Paul's." 


Saul, the Pharisee, held in mind the Pharisee's model of God. When Saul 
met Jesus on the road to Damascus, Saul's model of God began to shake on 
its foundation, Saul's pyramid began to crumble. But Saul's pyramid of 
ideas about God did not instantly collapse. Based on what the Bible tells us, 
it appears that only one idea was altered by Saul's first encounter with the 
risen Jesus. Saul realized that Jesus is the Christ. 


Acts 9:19b-22 describes Saul's reaction to meeting Jesus this way, " Saul 
spent several days with the disciples in Damascus. At once he began to 
preach in the synagogues that Jesus is the Son of God. All those who heard 
him were astonished and asked, ‘Isn't he the man who raised havoc in 
Jerusalem among those who call on this name? And hasn't he come here to 
take them as prisoners to the chief priests? Yet Saul grew more and more 
powerful and baffled the Jews living in Damascus by proving that Jesus is 
the Christ." 


Saul knew that Jesus is the Christ because Saul, the Pharisee, knew all that 
was written in the Hebrew Scriptures. From birth Saul had been trained to 
be a Pharisee, trained by the wisest and most accomplished scholars of Holy 
Scripture in the nation of Israel. Reviewing his life, the Apostle Paul was led 
to tell us, "But when God, who set me apart from birth and called me by his 
grace, was pleased to reveal his Son in me so that I might preach him among 
the Gentiles, I did not consult any man." Paul did not have to consult any 
man about the meaning of his encounter with Jesus on the road to 
Damascus because Saul had been set aside at birth to understand the Holy 
Scriptures. Saul had been trained to understand every prophesy in 
Scripture concerning the Messiah, the Christ, who was to come and deliver 
Israel on the great and awesome Day of the Lord. The only alteration in 
Saul's pyramid of ideas created by Saul's initial encounter with Jesus was 
Saul's realization that if Jesus had been resurrected from the dead, his 
life and work fulfilled exactly every prophesy in Scripture that pertained to 
the life and work of the Messiah. And that's exactly what Saul began to tell 
everybody: Jesus is the Christ. Saul proved to the Jews in Damascus that 
Jesus is the Christ by comparing the life and work of Jesus of Nazareth 
with the prophesies about Christ found in Holy Scripture. Saul proved it 
powerfully because Saul knew every word that was written in Holy 
Scripture. 


It is important that we see this is all Saul initially understood about Jesus. 
In constructing our model of Saul, we are constantly forced to make 


choices between competing images. For instance, it is possible to choose to 
believe that when Jesus met Saul on the road to Damascus that Jesus 
immediately gave Saul insight into every aspect of the complete model of 
God that Paul subsequently communicated to the Church. It is possible to 
choose to believe this about Paul but, if we make this choice, we 
immediately disengage Paul from the story as it is told in the Bible. To 
disengage Paul from the story by and about Paul told in the Bible inevitably 
leads to a different image of Paul being constructed in one's mind, an image 
different from the image the Bible is designed to communicate. In order to 
meet the Paul that the Bible talks about, we must realize that Saul was a 
real person just like you and I, and God dealt with Saul exactly the way He 
deals with you and I. He leads us to understand Him by constructing a model 
of Himself in our mind. He constructs this model, this pyramid, one block at 
a time. So, too, did God reveal Himself to Saul. 


We actually begin to understand the Apostle Paul only when we begin to 
examine the process through which God led Saul the Pharisee to become 
Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ. This process took time. Paul gives us some 
insight into exactly how much time was involved in the process during which 
Paul's model of God was formed in Galatians 1: 15-18, "But when God, who 
set me apart from birth and called me by his grace, was pleased to reveal 
his Son in me so that I might preach him among the Gentiles, I did not 
consult any man, nor did I go up to Jerusalem to see those who were 
apostles before I was, but I went immediately into Arabia and later 
returned to Damascus. Then after three years, I went up to Jerusalem to 
get acquainted with Peter and stayed with him fifteen days." Acts 9 tells us 
what happened to Paul when he went to see Peter, "When he (Saul) came to 
Jerusalem, he tried to join the disciples, but they were all afraid of him, 
not believing that he really was a disciple. But Barnabus took him and 
brought him to the apostles. He told them how Saul on his journey had seen 
the Lord and that the Lord had spoken to him, and how in Damascus he had 
preached fearlessly in the name of Jesus. So Saul stayed with them and 
moved about freely in Jerusalem, speaking boldly in the name of the Lord. 
He talked and debated with the Grecian Jews, but they tried to kill him. 


When the brothers learned of this, they took him down to Ceasarea and 
sent him off to Tarsus. Then the church throughout Judea, Galilee and 
Samaria enjoyed a time of peace. It was strengthened; and encouraged by 
the Holy Spirit, it grew in numbers, living in the fear of the Lord." 


Paul took great care to inform us that the insight he had received 
concerning the meaning of the life and work of Jesus Christ was not 
something he received from any of the other apostles. Then Paul makes 
clear he withdrew from interaction with other Christians and spent over 
three years meditating on the meaning of his encounter with Jesus on the 
road to Damascus. Paul was careful to make these facts clear because Paul's 
point of view was formed as the Holy Spirit moved the Apostle Paul to hear 
the words of Jesus and reflecting on those words reexamine the message in 
Holy Scripture. Paul did not depend for his authority as a teacher on the 
authority of any other person, neither Peter, nor John, nor James, the 
brother of Jesus. Paul claimed to be speaking the words of God. As you 
examine the story about Paul's relationship with the other apostles in Acts 
you will see considerable evidence that Paul's point of view created initial 
tension even among Christ's closest disciples. The reason for this is that 
Paul came back from Tarsus with a fresh revelation concerning how God had 
saved the world in Christ Jesus, a revelation that caused Jesus’ disciples to 
make some adjustments in their model of God. 


Acts 13 gives us the first evidence offered in the Bible about what God had 
revealed to Paul. Paul is addressing a congregation of Jews in Antioch. After 
going through a chronological account of God's dealings with the nation of 
Israel, Paul reaches his conclusion in v. 38, "Therefore, my brothers, I want 
you to know that through Jesus the forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to 

you. Through him everyone who believes is justified from everything you 
could not be justified from by the law of Moses." 


Those who do not want to believe that Paul's model of God was constructed 
on a foundation composed of the words of Jesus better ignore the amazing 
similarity between the context addressed by the Apostle Paul and the 


context addressed by Jesus. Just as Jesus’ words were focusing on the 
Law and the Pharisee's misunderstand of that Law, so, too, were Paul's 
words focusing on the Law. Just as Jesus contended that the people of 
Israel had not kept the commandments of God, so, too, the Apostle Paul was 
intent on explaining exactly the same subject. 


It does not take much imagination to realize how great an impact certain 
words of Jesus would have had on the Pharisee Saul after he met the risen 
Jesus. "For I tell you that unless your righteousness exceeds the 
righteousness of the Pharisees and the teachers of the law, you will 
certainly not enter the kingdom of heaven." (Mt. 5:20) Words like these 
would have tormented the Pharisee who knew for a fact that Jesus is the 
Messiah promised from of old. What could he have meant? Paul would have 
said to himself. How is it possible to be more righteous than perfectly 
righteous? Could he have meant we were not actually keeping the 
commandments of God, even when we believed with all our heart that we 
were doing so? Could we have deluded ourselves about the meaning of the 
words in God's Law. When God said, Thou shalt not covet, could He have 
meant more than we interpreted Him to mean? The Pharisee Saul believed 
that he had kept the law without blemish and was therefore righteous. As a 
Christian Paul heard the words of Jesus, "Do not think I have come to 
abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not come to abolish them but to 
fulfill them." Paul heard Jesus say, "You have heard that it was said to the 
people long ago, ‘Do not murder, and anyone who murders will be subject to 
judgment.’ But I tell you that anyone who is angry with his brother will be 
subject to judgment..." And again, "You have heard that is was said, ‘Do not 
commit adultery,’ But I tell you that anyone who looks at a woman lustfully 
has already committed adultery with her in his heart." Paul heard those 
words and he was struck with the conviction that as a Pharisee he had been 
manipulating God's word in order to create a self-image of righteousness 
that was in fact a false self-image, a lie before God. As Paul listened to 
Jesus’ words, Paul realized that God's law had meaning that went far 
beyond the Pharisee's interpretation, meaning that left no room for anyone 
to claim to have obeyed God's law. 


Paul heard Jesus’ teachings about righteousness and the words in the Old 
Testament came alive with new meaning to Paul. He described the process 
this way: "For I would not have known what sin was except through the law. 
For I would not have known what it was to covet if the law had not said, ‘Do 
not covet.’ But sin, seizing the opportunity afforded by the commandment, 
produced in me every kind of covetous desire." 


Now this statement of Paul only becomes intelligible when we firmly grasp 
that there was a time in the Apostle Paul's life when he firmly believed 
himself to be a person who had never violated the commandment Moses had 
brought down from the mountain that said, "Thou shalt not covet." When 
was this time? When Paul had been Saul, the Pharisee. Saul, the Pharisee 
had never been guilty of coveting because the sin of coveting had been 
defined by the Pharisees in very precise terms. As long as you did not allow 
yourself to want to possess your neighbor's ox, or your neighbor's wife, 
according to the Pharisees, one had never coveted. 


Actually, it was not quite that simple. The commandment to not covet had 
been studied for centuries by the forerunners of the Pharisees and a zone 
that included much more than wives or oxen had been encircled which one 
could not enter without violating the law against coveting. This zone 
included virtually every aspect of personal property as we understand the 
term. Longing for another's person's property had been circumscribed so it 
was possible to ward off any thought that might lead one to break the 
Pharisee's definition of "covet." But the zone had been primarily confined 
to a desire for material things that belonged to other people. As Paul 
became a “completed Jew", studied the teachings of Jesus he would have 
heard Jesus accusing the Pharisees of all manner of covetous lusts that 
extended far beyond lust for material things. 


For instance, Luke 18:9-14: "As he spoke this parable unto certain who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others: ‘Two 
men went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 


tax collector. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, ''God, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this tax collector. I fast twice in a week; I give 
tithes of all that I possess."' 


"And the tax collector, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his 
eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying. God be merciful to me 
a sinner. 


"I tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the other; 
for everyone that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted." 


As Christians it is easy to stand in judgment of the Pharisees. They were 
responsible for Jesus being crucified; they were responsible for his pain. It 
is easy to dislike the Pharisees. And it is hard to see their other side. Paul 
saw clearly the Pharisees other side. 


The Pharisees were people who wanted to please the God revealed in the 
Old Testament. They were people who desperately wanted to be righteous 
before God, to be all right with God. Why? Because they feared God. They 
were God-fearing people--the Pharisees. This is the side of the Pharisees 
that's hard for Christians to see because when we see it we tend to feel 
discomfort. We do not want to identify with the Pharisees. 


To understand the Apostle Paul, we must understand that he identified 
totally with the Pharisees. Saul was a Pharisee. Can you see how personally 
Saul would have taken Jesus’ indictment of the Pharisees? The Pharisee 
Saul had not been an impartial observer of this argument between Jesus 
and the Pharisees. Saul had been convinced that Jesus was a heretical 
blasphemer intent on corrupting God's Word. When Saul met Jesus on the 
road to Damascus, he was forced to listen to Jesus and His words afresh. 
What made Saul become Paul was this: he understood that he and all the 
rest of the Pharisees had been lying to themselves when they thought they 


were righteous, when they thought they had never broken the law. In light 
of Jesus’ words the illusion that Paul had actually obeyed God's 
instructions to the point where God would consider him righteous was 
destroyed. He saw that the Law had been full of meaning that the 
Pharisee's had ignored. He saw that God's purpose in giving the law was not 
to specify a list of instructions that could be followed by man, but to point 
out the sin that resided in the heart of man that made it impossible to obey 
God. As Paul explained later, "Now you, if you call yourself a Jew, if you rely 
on the law and brag about your relationship to God; if you know his will and 
approve of what is superior because you are instructed by the law; if you 
are convinced that you are a guide for the blind, a light for those who are in 
the dark, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of infants, because you 
have in the law the embodiment of knowledge and truth--you, then, who 
teach others, do you not teach yourself? You who preach against stealing, 
do you steal? You who say that people should not commit adultery, do you 
commit adultery? You who abhor idols, do you rob temples? You who brag 
about the law, do you dishonor God by breaking the law?" 


Paul's answer was yes, the Jews (Pharisee's included) did dishonor God by 
breaking the law. He concludes his tirade by telling the Jews, "God's name 
is blasphemed among the Gentiles because of you." 


But what of the Gentiles? If righteousness came to those who did not 
violate God's laws, could the Gentiles be accused of unrighteousness if they 
had never heard God's laws? Paul answers the question this way: "All who 
sin apart from the law will also perish apart from the law, and all who sin 
under the law will be judged by the law. For it is not those who hear the law 
who are righteous in God's sight, but it is those who obey the law who will 
be declared righteous." 


But, wait a minute, why would people who sin apart from the law perish 
apart from the law? How could God justly accuse them of violating his rules 
if they never heard those rules? Paul answers the question: "Indeed, when 
Gentiles, who do not have the law, do by nature things required by the law, 


they are a law for themselves, even though they do not have the law, since 
they show that the requirements of the law are written on their hearts, 
their consciences also bearing witness, and their thoughts now accusing, now 
even defending them." 


Is Paul telling us that while the Jews had the law and did not obey it, there 
were some Gentiles who had the law written on their hearts who actually did 
what God said do? If that's what you think, you've missed Paul's conclusion. 
Hear it this time: "What shall we conclude then? Are we any better? Not at 
all! We have already made the charge that Jews and Gentiles alike are 
under sin." In other words, Paul is saying that even though Gentiles had 
access to the law because God wrote it in their hearts, they disobeyed 
God's instructions just like the Jews. Paul continues, "As it is written, 
‘There is no one righteous, not even one; there is no one who understands, 
no one who seeks God. All have turned away, they have together become 
worthless; there is no one who does good, not even one.’ ‘Their throats are 
open graves; their tongues practice deceit.’ ‘The poison of vipers is on their 
lips.’ ‘Their mouths are full of cursing and bitterness.’ ‘Their feet are 
swift to shed blood; ruin and misery mark their ways, and the way of peace 
they do not know.’ ‘There is no fear of God before their eyes.'" 


So what's the point? "Now we know that whatever the law says, it says to 
those who are under the law..." (which you now may realize was, from Paul's 
point of view, everyone--Jew and Gentile alike) "...so that every mouth may 
be silenced and the whole world held accountable to God. Therefore no one 
will be declared righteous in his sight by observing the law; rather, through 
the law we become conscious of sin." 


And there in a nutshell we have it--what Saul the Pharisee could never see 
but what became plain as day to Paul as the Holy Spirit of God moved Paul 
to review the words of Scripture in light of the words of Jesus--instead of 
the law being given to show us how to be righteous before God, the law was 
given to make us see how sinful we were in God's sight. 


No wonder people feel uncomfortable reading the Bible! It's designed to 
make us feel guilty before God! That is, unless we decide like the Pharisee's 
did that we are actually capable of doing everything God said do without 
deviation or error. Then we get to feel like the Pharisees felt: self- 
righteous, holy, spotless, pure--downright God-like. Saul had felt like that 
once. If you can't hear Paul kicking Saul in the fanny every time Saul 
crosses Paul's mind, you simply haven't tuned in to Paul yet. And if you 
haven't seen that Paul's disgust with Saul was exactly the same disgust 
that Jesus expressed to the Pharisees, you haven't tuned in on how closely 
connected the mind of Paul was to the mind of Jesus. They were of one 
mind. They both were absolutely determined to eradicate the model of God 
taught by the Pharisees. 


The book of Acts presents Paul as a prophet, but Paul claims that he is 
an apostle. 

History has upheld Paul's claim rather than that of Acts. Why is this? Are 
there really significant differences between what these two titles mean? 
Or, does Acts not really present Paul as a prophet? Do the Pauline letters, 
perhaps, not really claim the title of apostle for Paul? But, if both claims 
are truly as I have presented them, how 

does one mediate between the two? How does one decide whether Paul 
should be understood as a prophet or as an apostle? 


To uphold these two claims, this discussion first will turn to the portrayal 
of Paul in Acts, and then center on the perspective of the Pauline letters. 
Finally, I will suggest some reasons for the divergences between these two 
presentations of Paul, discuss the significant of these differences, and 
proffer a suggestion for deciding between 

these two claims. 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF ACTS 


The author of Acts spends nearly half of the book describing the message 


and the feats of the missionary, Paul. Since the title of the work is the 
Acts of the Apostles, this implies that he considered Paul to be an apostle. 
Luke speaks much in the same way about Barnabas as he does about Paul, 
except that Barnabas never gives any 

speeches and we have no account of his call to be a missionary. Is Barnabas 
to be considered an apostle, too? Luke would seem to give that impression in 
Acts 14:4-6, 19 where, in two instances, he refers to Paul and Barnabas as 
"apostles." Does Luke really consider both men to be apostles? 


If Luke wanted to show that Paul and Barnabas were apostles, why would he 
repeat the criteria for apostleship at the beginning of his work (1:21f) when 
he knew that they could not meet those criteria? Or, why would he not 
explain to us that they could meet the criteria, rather than relating a story 
which proves that they cannot (ch. 8-9)? A compunction for relating 
historical facts is certainly not common enough throughout Luke-Acts to be 
the case here. There must be a reason why Paul and Barnabas are called 
apostles at those two, and only those two, times in the work. There are no 
other instances where Luke-Acts ascribes the title "apostle" to anyone 
outside of the Twelve. 


If Paul and Barnabas are not apostles, what are they? There really seems to 
be only one place where Paul is given another title (13:1), and we cannot 
really be sure as to what that title is. Either Saul is one of the prophets or 
teachers at the Antioch church, or he is one of the men considered to be 
both prophet and teacher. From the story of the council of Jerusalem, we 
gather that two delegates were sent out with 

Paul and Barnabas - delegates who were themselves prophets (15:32) - but 
it is difficult to say whether this emphasis on "themselves" is to point out a 
similarity with Paul and Barnabas, or merely to emphasize the prophetic gift 
which confirmed the message of Paul to the Gentile churches. We do know 
that Paul and Barnabas "taught and proclaimed the Good News, the Word of 
the Lord" (15:35), and we can 

deduce that Paul was considered to be a preacher and teacher of God's 
word. Does this qualify him as a prophet? Or is this a circumlocution for 


Paul and Barnabas being apostles? It seems that the best way to answer 
these questions of how Luke viewed Paul, the missionary, is to look at the 
way Luke has presented Paul throughout the book of Acts. 


Paul is introduced to us at the stoning of the first martyr, Stephen, where 
we are told that "Saul entirely approved of the killing" (8:1). The next word 
is that "Saul worked for the destruction of the church" (8:3). He rushed 
off to Damascus, "breathing murderous threats" against the disciples and 
hoping to arrest any "followers of the Way" that he could find. Now, would 
you believe a gospel that you 

heard from this sort of man? He does not seem a likely candidate for 
church missionary work. Yet, even amid all this, Saul is struck by a vision of 
great light and a voice calling his name; the heavenly voice belongs to Jesus, 
who sends Saul to the city where he will be told what he must do (9:6). The 
now blinded Saul is led to the city by his companions, who heard the 
heavenly voice but saw no one. 


The Lord appears to one of the disciples in Damascus ina vision to tell him 
to visit Saul and pray for the return of his sight; Saul has already had 
another vision in which he was told that Ananias would come. The message 
to Ananias was that "this man is my chosen instrument (skeuos ekloges) to 
bear (bastasai) my name to the pagan nations and kings and the children of 
Israel" (9:15). So the disciple went and paid his 

visit to Saul, praying for the return of his sight and that he be filled with 
the HolySpirit, and immediately it was so. Saul was immediately baptized 
and then, having spent a few days with the disciples in Damascus, began to 
preach in the synagogues that Jesus was the son of God (9:18, 20). 


This first account of Paul's call to be a disciple emphasizes that he is called 
directly by Jesus, who appeared to him in the vision, and that this vision 
was unique to Paul - although his companions heard the voice from heaven 
speaking to Paul, they did not see the Lord. Like Isaiah, Paul had seen the 
Lord and yet lived, though he could see 

nothing else even with his eyes wide open. Only after the prayer of Ananias 


was Paul's sight renewed and he was filled with the Holy Spirit. That these 
two events are seen together points out the importance of the Holy Spirit 
for Paul's life from now on. He sees things ina totally different light, 
perceiving the world now through the Spirit which is given to him. No longer 
a persecutor of the disciples of the messiah, Paul becomes an advocate for 
the Lord. The words of the prophet Isaiah, "Who so blind as my servant, so 
deaf as the messenger I send?" (42:19), receive an interesting twist here. 
The one that is blind, yet has eyes, is made the witness, the chosen servant 
that all men may know the messiah of the Lord (cf. Is. 43:8-13). 


The next thing that we hear about Paul is that "the Jews worked out a plot 
to kill him" but the disciples helped him to escape. The spokesman of the 
Lord tries to do his job, and he is immediately persecuted. Luke believes 
that all the prophets were persecuted (7:52) and Paul has to fit into this 
pattern. 


After his rescue, Paul goes to the church at Antioch and, when the Holy 
Spirit informs the community that he is to be "set apart (aphorisate) for 
the work to which I have called him" (13:2), they laid hands on him and 
Barnabas and sent them off "by the Holy Spirit" (hypo tou agiou pneumatos, 
13:4). 

At Paphos they meet with a "false-prophet" who tries to stop them from 
preaching. Paul condemns him for being an enemy of true religion, and 
prophesies that he will be struck blind. Immediately the impostor is struck 
blind; the true prophet's words are powerful and bring about that which 
they predict (13:6-11). 


In fact, the words of God's messenger are so powerful that one speech in 
the synagogue will bring many Jews and proselytes to join Paul and 
Barnabas. Indeed, almost the whole town assembled to hear the word of 
God from Paul on the nextSabbath (13:42-44). But the prophetic message 
was never popular with everyone and this message is no different; even 
though great numbers of people turned out to 

listen to Paul, a number of Jews also came to ridicule and contradict the 


message. The result of this conflict is that Paul claims that he must turn to 
the pagans, since the Jews will not accept the word of God. He quotes Is. 
49:6 as giving him the mission of going to the Gentiles with the message of 
God, which made the pagans very happy and they thanked the Lord for his 
message and became believers. This was so 

effective that the word of the Lord spread throughout the whole area. It 
was even effective with those who opposed Paul and Barnabas: they turned 
against them and expelled them from their territory - one more case where 
the word of God either brings salvation or hardness of heart. 


The next pericope has all the same essential elements as the one we just 
looked at: (1) Paul and Barnabas start out at the Jewish synagogue, (2) they 
speak so effectively that "a great many Jews and Greeks became believers" 
(14:3), (3) some of the Jews refused to believe, (4) they "poisoned the 
minds of the pagans against the brothers" (14:2), but (5) Paul and Barnabas 
still stayed and preached and the Lord allowed them to perform "signs and 
wonders" (14:3). Finally, (6) the authorities got enough people together to 
attack and try to stone the brothers, just as their ancestors had done with 
the prophets (Luke 11:47-48) and (7) Paul and Barnabas escape to another 
place where they begin to preach the Good News. 


These two passages are so similar and follow so closely upon on another 
(Acts 13:44-52 and 14:1-7) that one cannot help being suspicious about what 
Luke is trying to say here. By using this cycle (great popularity and 
effective speech to persecution and escape to beginning to preach again) he 
is able to account for why the message about Jesus eventually became one 
given to the Gentiles without undermining the efficacy of the word of the 
Lord. "The Jews" respond to this new word of the Lord in the same way as 
they always have: their fathers persecuted the prophets of old, and this 
generation persecutes the new prophets. But still, the word of the Lord will 
not return to Him void, even if it has to start with the Gentiles rather than 
with the Jews. His salvation will reach to the ends of the earth, even if the 
restoration of the tribes of Jacob and the return of the survivors of Israel 
(Is. 49:6) has to come afterwards. 


We have seen that the persecution theme shows the affinity of Paul with 
the prophets of old. The story of the healing of the man crippled from 
birth (14:8-18) emphasizes another theme, the power of God's word as 
spoken by Paul. This particular narrative points out Paul's miraculous ability 
to read the heart of the crippled man (to know 

that he had enough faith to be cured) and the miraculous power of his word. 
In fact, so powerful were the servant's words that he was confused with 
the Master! But, even in this mistake there was some truth: Paul was 
considered to be the god Hermes, who was the mouthpiece of the gods. 


Even this success cannot be left without a return to the persecution theme, 
but we are made increasingly aware of who is in control of these bouts with 
the Lord. Paul is stoned and left for dead but, when the disciples come out 
to him he stands up and goes back into town (14:19-20)! As the word of the 
Lord cannot be stopped, so also 

the prophet cannot be thwarted until his mission is complete. The 
ineffectiveness of persecution is only emphasized by the return of Paul and 
Barnabas to Lystra and Iconium, and finally to Antioch. These are the 
places where they have just been run out of town, but they return to 
“encourage the disciples" (14:22): the Word is powerful enough that even 
persecution will not prevent its being accepted by those who are destined 
to hear it. 


The story of the council at Jerusalem (ch. 15) does not say very much about 
Paul himself. Rather, it affirms that Paul had the support of the leading 
apostles and that his mission to the Gentiles was seen as "entirely in 
harmony with the words of the prophets" (15:14-15). The Holy Spirit had 
decided in favor of what Paul had been teaching, namely, that circumcision 
was not necessary for Gentile converts (15:1-2, 28-29). In this account, the 
prophet certainly had his support group: the leading men of God and the 
Holy Spirit! 


The Spirit not only vindicates Paul's message, it also tells him where to 
preach and where not to preach (e.g. the vision of the Macedonian pleading 
for help, 16:9). Of course, there must be immediate response to sucha 
direct command from the Lord, and such obedience would be rewarded. The 
first convert mentioned, Lydia, causes her whole household to accept the 
new faith (16:14-15). If this can happen after only a few days, there is a 
hint of much greater things to come. 


The next confrontation that develops is between Paul and a "soothsayer," a 
girl having a spirit of divination or prophecy (pneuma puthona, v.16). It is 
evident that the "soothsayer" is not speaking at God's instigation, but at 
the command of a demon: the choice of words to describe her makes that 
clear, and so does the fact that she 

takes money for her services. Even so, just as Balaam could not curse Israel 
because they were beloved of the Lord, this false prophetess cannot curse 
Paul. She is compelled to speak the truth about this servant of God. Finally, 
Paul expels the demon, again showing the power of the word of the true 
prophet (v. 18). 


Even being cast into jail cannot stop the word from taking effect. A sudden 
earthquake frees the prophet from prison, causes the jailer to become a 
believer - and his whole family follows suit (16:29-34). 


The similarities between Paul's speech before the Council of the Council of 
the Areopagus (17:22-34) and the speeches of the classical prophets are 
few, but important. The content centers on four main points, the first 
three of which are common in the classical prophets: (1) God is Lord of 
heaven and earth and thus cannot be confined to a "place" or shrine (Is. 
66:1-2); (2) humans were created that they would seek and find the Lord 
(Is. 55:4-7); (3) idolatry is refusal to acknowledge the Lord rather than 
delusion and, as such, is culpable (cf. Jer. 10:1-16, 16:19-21; Is. 40:18-26, 
44:6-20, and 45:20-25) and (4) Jesus has been raised from the dead and 
appointed as judge over the whole world. The result of this speech has 


great affinity to the result of the classical prophetic proclamations; Paul 
was mocked and disbelieved by most of his audience, but a few did become 
believers. 


At Corinth, Paul ran up against the same sort of hard-heartedness as he had 
when preaching to the Greeks in Athens, only this time Paul's opponents are 
"the Jews" again. The Lord spoke to Paul in a vision to reassure him that he 
would be protected and that he should not be afraid, but continue to speak 
out. This promise of protection because the Lord would be with him is, 
again, not unique to Paul but was 

given to Moses (Ex. 3:12), Jeremiah (1:7b-8) and Ezekiel (2:6-7) before him. 
This is just another sign that Paul is standing firmly in the prophetic 
tradition. 


The pericope which follows this promise of protection (18:12-17) gives 
credence to the vision by relating the results of "the Jews" attempt to get 
Paul in trouble withthe Roman authorities. Paul did not even have to open his 
mouth to defend himself from the accusations brought against him; the 
proconsul himself rejected the validity of charges. That sort of "crime" was 
not a crime to him, since it was outside his jurisdiction. Gallio, the 
proconsul, certainly was not on Paul's side, but he was able to protect him 
by ignoring the charges brought against Paul by his own kinsmen. 


We next find Paul at Ephesus, where he met a number of disciples who had 
received the baptism of John but had not yet received the Holy Spirit 
(19:1-7). The moment Paul lay hands on them, the disciples received the Holy 
Spirit and began to speak in tongues and to prophesy (v. 6). The prophet, as 
a bearer of the Holy Spirit, was able 

to bestow the same gift upon these chosen ones - or, perhaps more 
accurately, to point out the individuals upon whom the gift should be 
bestowed by God. 


There are some differences between this account and the story of Moses 
giving the Spirit to the seventy elders (Num. 11:24-25), but this notion that 
the Spirit is transmitted from one authoritative bearer to other bearers 
seems to be operative in both cases. The disciples for whom Paul prayed 
were not described as elders or as leading figures in the community, as 
were the seventy who received the spirit from 

Moses, but this does not discount the value of their gift. Rather, it simply 
points out the fact that Moses’ desire that "the Lord give His Spirit to all 
His people" (Num. 11-29) was a prophecy in the process of being fulfilled 
among the disciples of the new "way." 


As the "way" began to take hold in Ephesus, it began to have some negative 
effects upon the establishment. Paul's miracles were numerous and 
astounding (19:11-12), but the "wandering exorcists" (exorkiston) - who did 
not know Jesus and yet tried to use his name as a new magical formula - 
were virtually put out of business for lack of recognition by the demons (wv. 
13-16). Some magicians gave up their practice and, 

after becoming believers, even burned their valuable books in public (vv. 18- 
19). 


Still a third group of craftspeople were not so pleased with the new 
teaching because it threatened to destroy their trade, and they joined 
forces to rise up against it. These were the silversmiths who made the 
statues and other articles of silver for the shrines of Diana (19:23-27). But 
even their uproar against the servant of God was a testimony to the 
effectiveness of the word which he spoke: that it threatened idol-worship 
"not only in Ephesus but nearly everywhere in Asia" (v. 26)! The opponents of 
the prophet may not like his word, but they cannot prevent the true word of 
the Lord from having its prescribed effect. 


We saw that in Ephesus the word of the Lord cast down idols to the 
nothingness from whence they came; in Troas we find that this same word 
can bring life to those people who have fallen. In this story of Paul's 


miraculous gift of life to the dead young man (20:7-12) we have a parallel to 
the story of Elijah bringing the widow's son to life (I Kgs. 17:17-24). When 
Elijah found out that the boy was dead, he took 

him up to his room and prayed for his recovery. When this was granted, 
Elijah took the boy back downstairs and presented him to his mother, who 
responded by saying "Now I know that you are a man of God and the word 
of YHWH in your mouth is truth itself" (v. 24). This miracle happened after 
the miraculous meal, feeding Elijah and still not causing the widow to run 
out of food. The story in Acts occurs after the 

disciples had met for the "breaking of the bread" (v. 7). Paul went down to 
Eutychus and clasped him to himself, not pleading for the boy's life but 
merely announcing that "there is life in him" (v. 10). In this story the 
direction is reversed (Paul went down and came back up, whereas Elijah 
went up and came back down) and one could speculate regarding the 
importance of this change as a sign of the status of Paul. Still, the miracle 
is the key in these two stories and they have the same import: the 
prophetic word is life-giving because it is the word of the Lord. The 
prophet who speaks the true word of God can also do miracles, the work of 
God. But the most important miracle is the giving of God's words in human 
words. Thus, "Paul went back upstairs where he broke bread and ate and 
carried on talking till he left at daybreak." 


The farewell speech before Paul goes to Jerusalem (20:17-38) points out 
some of the main characteristics of the prophet, traits which Paul applies 
to himself: (1) serving the Lord, (2) humility, and (3) trials/persecution at 
the hands of kinsmen (v. 19); (4) preaching a "turning" to God (v. 21); (5) the 
prophet as prisoner of the Spirit (v.22); 

(6) the prophet as intercessor (vv. 32,36); (7) doing the appointed task for 
no earthly recompense (v. 33); and, (8) the inevitable end of the mission as 
death or martyrdom (vv. 23-25). 


This summary of Paul's ministry leads into the second account of his call. 
This second version shows some interesting divergences from the first 
account (9:1-19). The firstadjustment is in the use of the word "appointed" 


to refer to Paul's task (22:10) rather than the phrase "what you must do" 
(9:6), a shift to the traditional idea of a post assigned by God from the 
Hellenistic, pagan idea of one's "fate."(3) The next change is the emphasis 
on the words Paul heard: the first story said that Paul's companions heard 
the heavenly voice but saw no one (9:7), but this one emphasizes that no one 
heard the voice except Paul, the chosen one, though his companions did see 
the light (22:9). When Paul reaches Damascus and Ananias comes to visit 
him, Ananias stands beside Paul (22:13) rather than laying his hands on him 
(9:17) to pray for his sight to return; this is more of a meeting of equals 
than seems to have been the case in the first account. In the first case, 
Paul was proclaimed to be God's chosen instrument to make His name known 
(9:15), but in this case Paul is chosen "to know God's will, to see the Just 
One, and to hear His own voice speaking" because he will be God's witness 
(martus), testifying first hand from what he has seen and heard (22:14-15). 
The idea of being witness is the same in both passages, but this second 
account highlights the verbal character of the revelation that is unique (not 
revealed to Paul's companions), while highlighting the total compass of the 
revelatory encounter and the proximity this revelation will have (has) to 
Paul as a person. The vision which follows (22:17-21) restates Paul's call as 
an envoy from God, and sharpens the direction by saying that Paul is sent 
"to the nations" (v.21) - a direction that was given as part of the initial call 
in the first account (9:15), rather than a supplementary or explanatory 
note. In short, where there are differences between these two versions of 
Paul's call to be spokesman for the Lord, they show that this second version 
tends toward heightening the experience of the call for Paul: the call makes 
an irrevocable change in Paul because he has "seen the Just One and heard 
his own voice speaking" and has yet survived the event.(4) So now he is 
called forth to witness to what he himself has seen and heard, and to speak 
this word to the nations. 


The persecution theme is rejoined, with a different twist again now because 
it is the Jews of Jerusalem who are after Paul (cf. Lk. 13:34). Not only are 
his own kinsmen after him, but it is the Gentiles (the Romans) who try to 
preserve him from the hands of "the Jews" (23:12-35). The Lord's message 


to "have courage" because he must bear witness to the Lord in Rome, the 
promise of protection for the servant of YHWH (cf. Ezek. 2:1-7), is well 
within the prophetic tradition. But, the idea of being rescued by the 
opposing political force is, to my knowledge, unique to Paul. How appropriate 
that the prophet who is sent to preach the news of salvation to theGentiles 
should be protected, indeed, rescued by them in return. 


In chapters 23-26, Paul is tried three times: first, before the High Priest, 
Ananias, and the Sanhedrin; next before the Roman governor, Felix (and 
later, his successor, Festus); third, before the tribunal of Caesar and King 
Agrippa. The first trial ended as a farce (and a lynching party) because the 
members of the Sanhedrin could not decided whether or not Paul had 
committed any crime. The second trial results, in 25:25, with Festus’ 
admission that there is no crime that Paul has committed. The third trial 
concludes not only with the admission of Paul's innocence (26:31) but with 
King Agrippa's admission that Paul has nearly convinced him that he should 
become a Christian! 


This sequence is almost so triumphal as to be distracting, and the manner in 
which the name of Paul can be replaced with Jesus adds to the distraction 
at times, but the basic message persists: the Jewish leaders were given 
another chance to accept Paul's message, but they rejected him and the 
word of the Lord that was with him. 


The Roman officials, to whom Paul was destined to witness (9:15), did listen 
to his word (24:24, 26:28). They were without blame in Paul's demise: they 
would have freed him if they could (26:32). Only outside one's own country 
does a prophet have honor. Only among the pagans does this prophet have a 
chance to be heard. 

Paul's third and final court appearance is the context for the third and 
final review of his call to the ministry. This account emphasizes the futility 
of resistance to God's call (26:14) or the sheer inability to stop oneself 
from obeying it (v.19), the direct nature of the call (the divine voice was "in 
Hebrew" and spoke directly to Paul of the reason for the vision - Ananias, 


the disciple, does not enter into this account at all), and that the specific 
character of this mission is that it is to turn the pagans from darkness to 
light and to give them a share in the inheritance of Israel (see Jer. 1:5-8; 
Is. 42:6-7, 16; Is. 9:1, 8:16-17, 61:1-2, 51:4-5, 49:6). Paul again affirms that 
he has stayed faithful to this mission, testifying to the resurrection and 
the prophetic promises which are fulfilled in the Christ event. The last two 
chapters are the final test of this commitment. 


On the trip to Rome, Luke gives us one last chance to recognize Paul to be 
akin to the prophets of old . The only difference is that Paul is preaching 
the new message which(presumably) they themselves would be teaching if 
they were living in Paul's era. Paul prophesies that the trip will be unsafe 
(27:10), but no one heeds his word. After they have lost all the cargo, Paul 
has a vision which prophesies the safe landing of the 

crew because of Paul's own destiny (27:24-26; cf. 9:6, 15-16) to appear in 
Rome. 

The ship was stranded on an island, but everyone reached there safely, just 
as Paul had prophesied (27:44). On the island, Paul is bit by a viper but 
remains unscathed (28:3-6), and he heals many sick people (28:7-10). All in 
all, he makes himself very handy - but there is no mention of him preaching 
there. Perhaps this is to build up the suspense, for Paul's last speech will be 
given to the Jews at Rome. 


“After three days" of being in Rome (is this mere coincidence?), having met 
with the brothers, Paul called together the leading Jews. They arranged a 
day for them to meet with Paul so he could explain why it was because of 
"the hope of Israel" that he was a prisoner (28:20). We know already that 
the outcome of this meeting will not be good: though Paul addressed these 
men as'brothers" (v. 17), Luke cannot prevent 

himself from referring to Paul's opponents as "the Jews" (v. 19) - even ina 
speech to this group of Jewish leaders! It is a bit of a surprise to hear that 
"some" who came to this discussion were convinced, but it is not surprising 
at all to find that most of them did not believe the message. This is the 
final chance to vindicate the prophet of the Lord who spoke His word to the 


nations because His own people would not accept 
it. 


Summary 


Our study of Acts has demonstrated that Paul is portrayed as a prophetic 
missionary. Paul has duties which correspond to those of the classical 
prophets, and the character of his ministry has many similarities. The 
content of his message reflects some of the major prophetic themes, and 
the results of the message are portrayed as being almost identical to the 
prophets of old. 


First of all, Paul's duties are to preach the word of the Lord to the people, 
to teach them about the Lord and to present the terms of the covenant in a 
new way, and to intercede for them. All four of these duties belonged to 
the classical prophets who were called by God, "sent out" by Him to the 
people of Israel, and given the responsibility of bringing the people back to 
the Lord. Even when the prophet is sent 

to "harden the hearts" of the people against YHWH, an eventual return to 
the Lordis still envisaged - but the return can only come after a period of 
estrangement from the Lord which will bring the people to their senses. 
Paul's mission is different from that of the classical prophets because he is 
sent to preach to the Gentiles, rather 

than to the people of Israel. But, he bears the same sort of responsibility 
as did Isaiah to the extent that, when Paul does preach to the Israelites 
("the Jews"), it causes them to harden their hearts against his word. The 
order of preaching envisaged by the classical prophets is here reversed - 
going first to the Gentiles, 

rather than waiting until all Israel has come to heed the word - but the 
preaching of the word of YHWH to the Gentiles is not a Pauline invention 
(or a Lukan invention). In spite of this difference, this portrayal of Paul still 
places him firmly within the classical prophetic tradition. 


The character of Paul's ministry as portrayed in Acts also places him within 


the prophetic tradition. Paul is called by God to a special mission and by a 
special revelation. He is given the Holy Spirit, even to the point of being a 
prisoner of the Spirit. It is futile for him to resist the call of God, and the 
Spirit directs his actions thereafter: the Spirit tells him what to speak and 
where to speak it, and Paul obeys. 

Because Paul speaks the word of God, this word comes true. He is 
vindicated against the false prophet by his words and deeds. He is able to 
do miracles (even bringing someone back to life) which demonstrate the 
efficacy and veracity of the "word of the Lord" spoken by Paul. Paul takes 
no money for his work, instead preaching the message freely. He is marked 
by humility, long-suffering obedience, and faithfulness 

in the face of severe opposition and persecution. Because Paul is God's 
anointed, he is protected by God; persecution may follow the preaching of 
the word of God, but it cannot prevent the delivery of the message nor the 
unfolding of its ramifications. 


The content of Paul's message in Acts is also akin to the message of the 
classical prophets. The primary goal of the proclamation is salvation, 
bringing the hearers back into a right relationship with God. The primary 
content of the message is a call to return to the Lord. Idolatry is opposed 
and knowledge of the true God is espoused. God is proclaimed to be Lord 
even of the Gentiles, and thus to demand 

obedience even from them. The unique part of Paul's message is, of course, 
the impact of the raising of Jesus on the process of salvation. But, this can 
also be seen as Paul's reinterpretation of the covenant in the light of the 
present situation. If this viewpoint is accepted, then even the preaching of 
salvation through Jesus can be seenas an example of prophetic 
proclamation. 


Finally, the results of Paul's message are presented as nearly identical to 
the contemporary understanding of how the prophetic message was 
received. Paul is mocked by "the Jews" (Israel) who disbelieve him and try 
to prevent him from delivering his message. Their hearts are hardened 
against the "Word" - they refuse to believe it. Paul is persecuted and nearly 


killed because of what he proclaims, but 
is rescued by the Lord. Still, his final end is to be a martyr like nearly all of 
the prophets who came before him. 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE PAULINE LETTERS 


The Pauline letters present quite a different picture of Paul than does the 
book of Acts. This is due partly to their differences in literary form: while 
the book of Acts is primarily a narrative "history" of the development of 
the Christian church, with Paul as one of the major figures in that story, 
the Pauline letters are occasional replies to questions and controversies 
that arose in the various Pauline churches. 

Whereas Acts can (and does purport to ) relate speeches presented by Paul 
before large groups of people, the letters are more personal addresses to 
individual communities and even, in the case of Philemon, to one individual. 


In Acts there is a possibility of reflecting the "all Israel" direction of the 
classical prophets by the speeches directed to "the Jews." This is simply 
not possible in the letters. Even their addresses point out this fact when 
they state, for example, "to the church of God in 

Corinth." 


The occasional nature of the letters limits our information about the 
Pauline message in a way, since none of the letters are full-blown treatises 
on the Christian faith (not even Romans). All of them are, to some extent at 
least, polemical in nature. All of them are responses to specific difficulties, 
questions, and challenges that arose in a specific congregation of believers. 
This means that sometimes we get a more personal view of Paul, sometimes 
a more authoritarian figure, sometimes a great debater, or a teacher, ora 
consoler - all depending upon the situation he was addressing. This gives us 
a more rounded view of Paul, but it makes a comparison with the account of 
Paul in 

Acts avery difficult endeavor - primarily because the presentation in Acts 
is not a well-rounded view of Paul. So, with the one source (the letters) we 


are a bit short on the Pauline message (though presumably as close as we 
can ever be), and with theother source (Acts) we are short on the 
personality of Paul. 


In this section of the study, we will look at the Pauline letters to try 
to fill in some of the gaps left by the book of Acts in regard to the 
personality of Paul. The letters which will be used are the seven which are 
commonly understood as being truly Pauline: Romans, I and II Corinthians, 
Galatians, Philippians, I Thessalonians, and Philemon. The major emphasis of 
this view of the letters will be to come to an understanding of the role in 
which Paul saw himself. It is no secret that Paul claimed the apostolic title 
for himself, but what did this title mean to him? How did he think an 
apostle was supposed to act? What sorts of responsibilities did the apostle 
have, and what sorts of privileges? 


Why does Paul claim the apostolic title, when Acts seems clearly to present 
him as a prophet in the classical mold? What were the key differences, for 
Paul, between these two offices? How does the idea of authority fit in with 
prophecy and with apostolicity? There are a number of other similar 
questions which could be asked. Clearly, we can exhaust neither the 
questions nor the potential answers given in the Pauline letters; but, by 
looking at Paul's understanding of his own mission and office, we hope to 
come to a clearer and more useful 
understanding of Paul as a Christian missionary struggling to spread the 
news of God. 


One of the primary places in the Pauline letters where we get a look at 
what Paul thought of his position and ministry is in the salutations. 


The greeting in I Thessalonians sets the stage for the later letters. This 
letter begins with the simple "from Paul." From this address, we can tell 

that Paul can expect to be acknowledged by the Thessalonians, and we can 
deduce that his authority in the church of Thessalonika is not in question. 


This deduction is supported by Paul's description (2:13-16) of when he first 
preached the gospel to them, and his 

praise of their continuance in the belief of that gospel, even in the face of 
persecution: "as soon as you heard the message that we brought you as 
God's message, you accepted it for what it really is, God's message and not 
some human thinking; and it is still a living power among you who believe it" 
(v. 13). Paul is clear as to his understanding of what his gospel is - the logon 
Theou, the word or message of God - 

but he is not on the defensive here. He is repeating this message to 
encourage the Thessalonians in the face of persecution, not because they 
have challenged the authority of Paul's gospel. 


The two letters to the Corinthians, however, begin with Paul making a point 
of his call as an apostle. Both of them are "from Paul, appointed by the will 
of God to be an apostle of Jesus Christ." It seems clear from these 
salutations - and, indeed, large portions of the ensuing letters - that there 
is some question of the validity of the message which Paul preached to the 
church at Corinth and, consequently, of Paul's claim to be an apostle. Paul 
again reiterates this claim and adds supporting evidence to help convince his 
opponents, and especially points to the fruits of his ministry as evidence 
that this claim is true (I Cor. 15:9-10; II Cor. 3:1-18, 4:8-12, 6:3-10, 10:12- 
18, 11:22-29, 12:12f). We will look at this "evidence" in more detail below. 


In contrast to these two letters to Corinth, the letter to the church at 
Philippi does not seem to begin with a claim to a great title or position. Paul 
calls himself "servant" (doulos) of Christ Jesus. This picture changes 
slightly when we discover that doulos was used in other ways than merely 
referring to a servant/slave of a human master. This word also meant "one 
unconditionally obligated to serve" - a usage 

reminiscent of the third account in Acts of Paul's call, when the Lord tells 
Paul that "it is hard for (you) kicking against the goad" (26:14). The 
emphasis on inability to resist the call to be God's messenger, and on 
preaching as a duty imposed upon him, is a theme which Paul himself 
develops in I Corinthians (9:16-18) and which we have already seen to be a 


link between Paul and the classical prophets. It certainly does 

not seem that Paul is making any outright claim to being a prophet, but a 
servant of God by obligation (rather than by choice) is clearly what he 
considers himself. 


Other meanings of doulos add weight to this conclusion. It also means 
"one of the king's officials" (especially, an ambassador of some sort) or 
“one subject to God" and owned by him body and soul. The idea of being a 
messenger of YHWH, the King, is certainly not alien to the Hebrew religion, 
and the concept of the prophets as viziers of the King was certainly 
fundamental to their role as challengers of the king, 
priests, and nation of Israel. The idea of being utterly at God's disposal was 
also a very basic attribute of the prophet. Of course, this applies to any 
Christian - or to Israel as a whole - but there seems to be a difference of 
degree when applying the concept to an average believer as opposed toa 
missionary or otherwise public 
witness, such as Paul. 


It is clear that this attribute was central to Paul's self-understanding. 

This sameself-designation occurs in Paul's letter to the Romans (1:1), in the 
letter to the Galatians (1:10), in I Corinthians (7:22) and in II Corinthians 
(4:5). It must have been attractive to Paul for many reasons, not the least 
among them being the associations with the "Servant Songs" in the Isaianic 
materials. It is commonly known 
that these passages were used to explicate the crucifixion of Jesus, and 
Paul himself refers to Jesus as a humble, self-effacing servant of God. 


The letter to the Philippians quotes a Christian hymn known to Paul which 
uses the same term of Christ (2:7). Anyone who is a follower of Christ 
would have to take on this same nature, but Paul sees himself as one of the 
best examples of this - not by his own choice, but by 

the will of God. 

In the letter to Philemon, Paul calls himself a prisoner (desmios) of 

Jesus Christ (1, 9). This clearly indicates that Paul believes he is in jail 


because of the gospel of Christ. It could also imply the same sorts ideas as 
does the term doulos, especially that of being totally at God's disposal. 
Other than this, however, it does not seem to be so much a claim toa 
special position (such as that of apostle) but rather an 

emphasis of his special need. Paul attempts to play on Philemon’s pity as well 
as on his sense of duty to Paul (8-9, 13, 19), but it seems that the identity 
as "prisoner" is used more out of the former motive than the latter. 


The letter to the Galatians is one of the most interesting of the 
Pauline letters because of the animated style it exhibits. Not only does Paul 
make a claim to be an apostle, he spends the first five verses of the letter 
with a defense of his claim and of the gospel he preaches and the next five 
verses condemning anyone who preaches 
another gospel! Right from the start we are aware that Paul's authority has 
been questioned, and the messages which he delivered to the Galatians is in 
question, and that Paul is certainly not willing to negotiate these issues. 


It is very clear that Paul sees his gospel as a revelation of Christ, and 
himself as one who was fore-ordained to deliver this message to the nations 
(1:11-12, 15). These claims will also have to be examined at a later point. 
For not, it must to suffice to note that Paul uses the two 

previous formulas within the first ten verses of this letter in describing his 
role. Paul is an apostolos, not from men or through (the mediation of) men, 
but through Jesus Christ and God the Father (1:1). And, Paul is doulos 
Xristou, servant of Christ. 


Finally, the letter to the Romans sets these two claims within the same 
verse: "Pauldoulos of Christ Jesus, called apostolos and set apart unto the 
gospel of God" (1:1). 

There is unlikely to be a significant polemic going on, since Paul has never 
been to visit the Roman church, but it is clear that Paul wants to set out his 
claim at the very beginning to prevent any misunderstanding of who he 
thinks he is. This is made clear again in the epilogue to the letter, where 
Paul states the reason for his letter (15:14-21). God has given Paul a special 


"gift of being leitourgon of Christ Jesus to 

the nations, to do the priestly service of delivering to them the gospel, in 
order that it might come to pass that the offering which consists of the 
Gentiles be acceptable, sanctified in the Holy Spirit" (15:15f). It is this 
special gift of being a "minister" of Christ that gives Paul reason to boast, 
because Christ has used him to win the "obedience" of the Gentiles, "by the 
power of signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit." Although Paul 
realizes that the church at Rome is 

knowledgeable, and that they are able to advise one another (15:14), he has 
written to them to "refresh their memories" (v. 15) - both about the gospel 
and about this true minister of the gospel who wants to visit them. The 
letter is perhaps more of an appeal for a hearing, and some reasons for why 
it should be granted, than a dogmatic presentation of the Pauline gospel. 


We have reviewed the salutations from the letters and have gained 
some idea of how Paul viewed his position among Christians. It would 
probably be helpful to look at the overall structure of each of the letters, 
and to discover the sorts of themes which predominate, but that is beyond 
the scope of this investigation. Instead, we will look 
at only a selection of the passages which seem to impinge most closely on 
the question of what being an "apostle" meant to Paul. 


Paul claims, in I Thessalonians 2:1-12, that he could have imposed himself 
upon the church with the full force of an apostle of Christ (v. 7). Instead, 
he never looked for any special honor from them, nor did he take any money 
from them; he was unassuming. Clearly, Paul believes it would have been his 
right to receive support from the community while he was preaching there, 
and to receive the honor due to one 

in his station, but he did not claim those rights while he was with the 
Thessalonians. He worked hard to support himself so as not to be a burden 
upon the community (v. 9), and he treated them as his own children - making 
sacrifices so they would come to know the Good News, teaching them what 
was right, and encouraging them to lead a 

life worthy of God's call (vv. 7-9, 11-12). For Paul, it is an important part of 


beingan apostle to present the gospel at no charge to the listeners, and to 
be self-effacing. 


This humility does not prevent Paul from encouraging others to model 
their lives after his (1:5f, 4:1-2; Phil. 3:17, 4:9). It is not just the words of 
the apostle that are full of instruction, but his lifestyle as well. 


Suffering has a special place in this lifestyle. The suffering of the 

apostle gives heart to other believers and helps to spread the Good News 
(Phil. 1:12-19). Somehow, the spread of the gospel will help to save Paul. And, 
since his suffering makes others bold in proclaiming the message, his 
suffering will also help bring about salvation. 

This was exemplified by the life of Jesus, who humbled himself to become a 
doulos and then was raised on high by God (2:6-11) and will be acclaimed as 
Lord. The Christian must have the mind of Christ (2:5), being self-effacing 
and genuine (2:3f, 14). This will mean that Paul, the apostle, has not worked 
in vain; he will have something of which he can be proud at "the Day of 
Christ" (2:16-17). In short, for the Christian to live like Christ, he must 
suffer. And, if the Christians to whom the 

apostle preached the gospel do live up to their calling, then the apostle will 
receive glory on the Day of the Lord. 


Just how does the apostle preach, and on whose authority? Christ is 
the one who sends the apostle to preach this "foolish" message from God (I 
Cor. 1:17-31). God shows the foolishness of human wisdom by the folly of 
the cross. This gospel cannot be preached by philosophical argument, but 
simply by declaring the testimony of God (2:1) in "fear and trembling" (v. 3; 
cf. Ezek. 12:18) and demonstrating the power of 
the Spirit (2:4). In this way, faith comes by the power of God rather than 
being subject to human reason (v. 5). 


Christians have hidden wisdom, and Paul teaches this wisdom which has 
been revealed through the Spirit (I Cor. 2:6-11; cf. Is. 64:3, Jer. 3:16). Paul 
is God's "servant"(14) who plants the faith (3:5-6) that God makes grow. He 


is a co-worker with God (v. 9) who has, by God's grace,succeeded as 
"master-builder" (architekton) and laid the 

foundations of the Corinthians’ faith (v. 10). Paul is Christ's "assistant"(15) 
- an "administrator'(16) who has been entrusted with the mysteries of God 
(4:1). It is his duty to pass on these mysteries, and to guide others in living 
according to thisrevelation from God. 


Paul has the responsibility to watch over those to whom he has 

preached, and can also demand accountability from them (I Cor. 4:14-21). 
He can tell the community how to respond to moral issues (5:1-8), and can 
take them to task if they do not follow his guidance (4:21, 6:1-8). Paul did 
not choose this responsibility but, now that he has 

been chosen by God, he continues trying to save some people - at any cost - 
so that he may have a share in the blessings of the gospel (9:1-23). The 
Corinthians are some of the people God has entrusted to him, since Paul was 
the one to bring them the Good News. They are his "work in the Lord" and 
the seal of his apostolate (9:1f)(17) - their faith proves that he is a true 
apostle - and thus they have the duty to continue to acknowledge his 
leadership (15:1-2) by believing what he has taught them. 


Paul seems to back down from this position a little bit in the second 
letter to the Corinthians when he claims that he is not one to "lord it over" 
(kurieuomen) their faith, ruling them as a dictator, but is a "fellow-worker" 
(sunergon) for their joy (1:24). Still, God makes Paul a partner in Christ's 
triumph, spreading knowledge of himself through Paul, who is one "from 
God"(18) (2:12-17). His qualifications come 
from God, who has made him a minister(19) of the new covenant - a task 
which is surrounded with glory, and which makes all Christians reflect the 
glory of the Lord as they are turned into his image (eikon) by the action of 
the Spirit (3:1-18). Paul's message is the truth, and the power behind his 
preaching is God's (4:1-7). God knows that he is an apostle (therefore they 
should recognize it, too); He has given Paul the 
work of handing on reconciliation, making him an ambassador (presbeuomen) 


for Christ (5:11-21). He proves he is God's "servant"(20) by the way he lives 
and by his character (6:3-10). So, Paul does not want to seem like a tyrant, 
trying to control the faith of the Corinthians; but it is his job to "build 
up"(21) the church (10:1-11; cf. 

Jer. 1:10; II Cor. 13:10). Paul wants to be sure that the Corinthians believe 
the true gospel (11:1-6), that is, the gospel that he has preached to them 
and which God has proved is His own message (11:22-12:13, 13:3-10). Why 
can they not understand 

that? 


These same sorts of difficulties had already arisen in Galatia, where a 
similar Gnostic Jewish Christian gospel challenged Paul's authority.(22) 
Paul's response to the problem in Galatia is even more strongly worded than 
the response to theCorinthians (e.g. Gal. 1:6-10), but the content of the 
reply is basically the same. Paul defends his claim to be an apostle and 
defends his gospel as being a revelation of Christ (1:1-5, 1:11-2:21). The 
evidence for this dual claim is fourfold: (1) Paul's call 

did not come through other people but, against all of his former opinions 
and actions, God called him directly - a choice that was ordained even 
before Paul was born! (1:15; cf. Is. 49:1, Jer. 1:5) - to preach the gospel to 
the nations (1:11-16a). (2) Even after his call, Paul did not discuss the 
message with anyone else; he especially emphasizes his independence from 
the Jerusalem apostles. (3) When Paul did finally 

go up to Jerusalem to meet with the apostles, it was as a result of another 
revelation (2:1-2). He presented his gospel to the ones who are reputed to 
be leaders (hoi dokountes) and they had nothing to add to it (2:2-6). "Not 
only that, but they recognized that I am entrusted with the gospel for the 
Gentiles(23) just as Peter for those who are circumcised (v. 7). The same 
one who was at work for Peter in 

delivering the gospel to the Jewish Christians was also at work in Paul in his 
mission to the Gentiles (v. 8). So the three leading apostles, James, Cephas 
and John, shook the "right hand of fellowship" with Paul to demonstrate 
their partnership and support for Paul's mission; they are to preach to the 
Jews and Paul is to go to the Gentiles (v. 9). (4) Even after they had all 


agreed on the authority of Paul's gospel 

for the Gentiles, there was a time when Paul had to stand up to Peter in 
defense of it - because Peter was obviously wrong (2:11-21). Even though 
Peter had agreed to Paul's message, he compromised himself in that regard 
and Paul, rightly defended the truth without regard to the status of the 
offender. If he can act that way toward Peter, then surely he can 
reprimand the foolish Galatians! 


Summary 


This investigation of the Pauline letters has shown that there are 
three primary facets to the meaning of the title "apostle" for Paul. The 
title carries with it certain implications for the actions of the apostle, a 
certain style and direction for the person's life. Secondly, it sums up 
certain duties which correspond to this position. 

Finally, there are some corresponding rights or privileges which should be 
accorded the apostle as a result of his peculiar responsibilities in relation 
to the larger community. 


The actions and lifestyle of the apostle seem to be identical to those 
of the prophetas presented in Acts or in the classical prophetic works. The 
apostle is, first and foremost, made a servant of God by a special call to 
deliver his word to the people. He is given the power of the Spirit and, by 
“signs and wonders," the Spirit demonstrates the truth of the message 
which the apostle delivers. The apostle does 
not receive any tangible recompense for proclaiming this message. Indeed, 
he is continually making sacrifices for this ministry. The apostle suffers 
faithfully through persecution by his own people and trials from God; his 
life, and most likely his death, is characterized by martyrdom. His life is 
one of humility and self-effacing obedience to God, whose will for him is 
impossible for the apostle to resist. Because the apostle is under this 
"divine constraint," his every word and 
action are directed by God. This means that his word, being God's word, 


must bear fruit among its hearers; his words and actions effect the 
salvation that they proclaim. 


The special duties of the apostle, according to the Pauline letters, are very 
similar to those of the prophet, but there seem to be a few more than are 
traditionally associated with the prophet. The apostle, like the prophet, is 
charged with delivering God's message and with being obedient to the 
Spirit of God. He has a mediating role 

as a "minister" of God:(24) the apostle brings the revelation of God to the 
people, and offers back to God the acceptable sacrifice of faith of the 
believers, interceding for them with God. The apostle calls the people to 
the right way of life (for example, he calls them to be merciful, just, loving) 
and presents them with the true understanding of their relationship to the 
Lord. His job is that of reconciliation, 

calling the people to return to the Lord and to walk in right relationship 
with Him. 


But, the apostle is called to "build up" the community, whereas many of the 
prophets were called to build up and to tear down. He is called to encourage 
the community, leading and guiding them in the truth; many of the prophets 
were called to condemn the community for not living up to the truth. 
Certainly, there were certain beliefs and practices which the apostle did 
try to eradicate, to "tear down" (e.g. the practice of intolerance between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, sexual immorality). 

Likewise, there were times when the apostle was called to condemn those 
who preached a false gospel, or to chastise the community as a whole for 
straying from the true gospel. And there were even prophets who were 
called to encourage the Israelites and give them hope for the future. Still, 
the apostle was charged withteaching and establishing a community around 
that message, whereas the prophets preached within an already established 
community. 


The apostle also has certain rights which follow from his special position of 
responsibility in the community. The community owes a certain amount of 


honor and obedience to the apostle because he has been the vehicle by 
which God's message has reached them. Their new, justified relationship 
with God was made possible because the apostle preached God's word to 
them: they are the apostle's "children" in faith. 

Thus, he has the right (and the duty) to correct them and guide them as a 
parent guides a child, and they have the responsibility to acknowledge this 
guidance. The apostle is a leader in the community and can call others to 
account for their lack of obedience to his message, which is God's message. 
God's word is agift; thus, the apostle has the right to tangible support as a 
sign of thanks for this precious gift 

that he delivers - even if the apostle does not exercise this right to 
support. The community did not always acknowledge these special rights of 
the apostle, but that does not make them less valid. 


It is difficult to say whether these "rights" create a distinction between 
the apostle and the prophet, or whether they simply verbalize another set 
of similarities. These rights were never enunciated by any of the classical 
prophets, but one can easily see how the right to special honor can be 
applied to them. Certainly, contemporary Jews 

considered the lack of honor received by the prophets an abhorrent fact, 
and the cult of the prophet-martyrs must have been an attempt - though 
too late - to recognize this right to honor. Again, the "right" to call others 
to account in God's name was never spelled out by the classical prophets; 
yet, for many of them, judgment characterized most of their message to 
Israel. The image of parental correction in Hosea is an image of God's 
relationship to the people but, when viewed 

in light of the prophet's position as "watchman" for the people, one can also 
see how this image could (by association) be applied to the prophet himself. 
The prophets before the rise of the monarchy did receive at least some of 
their sustenance from the recipients of their message (e.g. Elijah, Elisha), 
but we do not have any information about the classical prophets receiving 
tangible goods in payment for 

their prophecy. One could easily imagine, however, that the prophets 
associated with the temple would have "earned their bread" by prophesying. 


Finally, the prophets certainly believed that their word should be obeyed 
because it was theword of the Lord; disobedience of their message was 
equivalent to disobedience of God. This right to obedience was often 
disregarded - as is true of Paul's right, as an 

apostle, to obedience from the community - but it ideally should have been 
granted to the prophet as God's representative among the people. 


Then are there really any differences between Paul's idea of an apostle and 
the classical prophet? Perhaps if we had investigated the actual content of 
Paul's message and compared it with that of the classical prophets, we 
could have arrived at some significant differences; though, in a grossly 
oversimplified understanding of Paul's message, we have seen that it is a 
new interpretation of the ancient covenant 

tradition - just as were the messages of the classical prophets. The 
iconoclastic tendency in Paul may be an extreme, but even the prophets 
exhibit a wide range of positions in regard to the tradition cult and the 
position of the Torah. The style in which Paul presented his message was, at 
times, very direct and forceful, as was the presentation of many of the 
prophets. At other times, Paul used a midrashic, expository style to deliver 
his message - a technique which may have played a 

part in some of the prophetic proclamations but would probably not be 
considered a major emphasis. Paul rarely uses the formula: "This is the word 
of the Lord," whereas the prophets frequently used the messenger formula: 
"Oracle of the Lord." We get the impression, then, that Paul's concept of 
the apostolic role per de does not differ greatly from the contemporary 
understanding of the role of the classical prophet, but that he uses a 
different style for delivering his message 

and, to some extent, avoids the use of phrases that would associate him 
with the "prophets" rather than the "apostles." 


Does Paul really dissociate himself from the "prophets" purposely? He 
certainly claims the title of "apostle" and defends this claim, but neither 
affirms nor denies any association with prophets. Is the difference in his 
manner of presenting his message great enough to account for this title of 


"apostle" rather than prophet? Or, 

does his lack of use of the oracle formula disqualify him as a prophet? If 
Paul considers himself to be an apostle, why does the author of Acts 
portray him as a Prophet and not apply the apostolic title to Paul (save the 
two isolated instances in chapter 14 where Paul is put on a par with 
Barnabas and both are called "apostles")? 


It is to these questions that we now turn. 


"APOSTLE" VERSUS "PROPHET" - The Choice and Some Potential Reasons 


In choosing to call himself an apostle, does Paul deny that he has a 
prophetic gift? This seems clearly not to be the case, for Paul himself 
reports that he has had visions and direct revelations from the Lord. His 
call to the ministry was one of these revelations, and Paul certainly speaks 
of it as a prophetic call. Yet, when he discusses "visions" from the Lord, Paul 
does not place a great amount of emphasis on them. The revelation on which 
he does place a considerable amount of stress is his 

initial call, but Paul declares that this call was to be an apostle. One does 
get the distinct impression that Paul's silent treatment is a disclaimer of 
the prophetic office. 


The attitude of contemporary Jews toward the classical prophets was one 
of great reverence, yet Paul chooses an office and role which are almost 
entirely new to his people - and many of them who knew of apostles did not 
feel favorably incline toward them. The important title for a contemporary 
Jew was that of rabbi, for the rabbis were thought to have inherited what 
remained of the prophetic office: the 

responsibility for interpreting the Torah in terms of the present situation. 
And the rabbinic method of doing this was midrash. So Paul, who uses this 
rabbinic technique, chooses a title which is almost certain to alienate him 
from the Jewish community; only among Jewish Christians or Gentile 
Christians will this title have any force. 


One might ask did Paul want to set himself apart from the mainstream of 
Pharisaic Judaism, of which he claims he has been a part? Was this the 
purpose for his claim to be an apostle? It does not seem likely that Paul 
would make this choice and cut himself off from his basic social group 
without some very important benefits coming from this 
sacrifice. Paul knew that he was not called to be an apostle to the Jews; he 
was as one "of untimely birth" (I Cor. 15:8), a miscarriage.(33) Paul was sent 
to the Gentiles, not to the Jews. Perhaps this claim to be an apostle would 
not have been accepted by his compatriots because he was "born out of 
turn" - the twelve had already laid claim to the title and Paul would not have 
been (indeed, he was not) considered as ona par with these "influential 
men." The only remaining possibility 
would be to take this claim to the Gentiles, who would not be so concerned 
with having an apostle from Jerusalem, or with whether he was one of the 
"original" band of apostles. Paul realized that the new mission which God 
had given him would notwork among his compatriots; they would always see 
him in the shadow of the "influential" apostles in the Jerusalem church. 
Only among the Gentiles could his special gifts and call to spread the gospel 
have their full effect. It has been argued 
that Paul had no intention of separating himself from rabbinic Judaism, but 
it is hard to see how Paul could have maintained his apostolic claim and have 
remained part of the rabbinic Jewish community. This would be the 
sacrifice Paul would have to make in order to live out the new call God had 
given to him. 


And the sacrifice could not be without compensation. Paul gives us a 
strong clue as to what he saw as perhaps the most important difference 
between the prophet and the apostle: "In the Church, God has given the 
first place to apostles, the second to prophets, the third to teachers; after 
them, miracles, and after them the gift of 
healing; helpers, good leaders, those with (different) kinds of languages" (I 
Cor. 12:28). The prophet was the "influential man" in ancient Israel. Even 
the king sought the advice of the prophet, and even the king was to listen 


to the word that the prophet spoke. In contemporary Judaism, since there 
were no prophets, the rabbis 

were the "influential" ones. But, in the Christian community, neither the 
teachers not the prophets held first place. The apostles held the place of 
honor and influence. Not every one of the members of the Christian 
community have all of the gifts which Paul lists in I Cor. 12:28; but the 
apostle is one who does have the characteristics of both prophet and 
teacher, both miracle worker and healer, of a good leader and of one 

who speaks in tongues (I Cor. 14:18). The prophet has an important place in 
the community, and prophecy is a wonderful gift (I Cor. 14:1-5, 39f; I 
Thess. 5:19f). But even this gift ranks below the gift of being an apostle. 


The other gifts which Paul lists below the rank of apostle are all gifts which 
involve a temporary situation or disposition. The prophet is only truly a 
prophet when he is involved in prophesying. The teacher, likewise, is a 
teacher truly when he is teaching and not at any other time. The gifts of 
miracles and healing may be given more often 

through one particular individual, but these are temporary manifestations 
of the Spirit. The one who leads may be replaced and the one who speaks in 
tongues can only do so for short periods of time. But the apostle is an 
apostle all of the time. Although he may have all of these other gifts, the 
other gifts are not what make him an apostle. 

The apostolic call is what makes the apostle what he is: one called by God 
and gifted with a permanent, indelible presence of the Spirit and sent forth 
to make thatpresence known to others. 


Paul's claim to be an apostle, then does not deny his position as a prophet, 
but supersedes it. The gift of prophecy can be included under the gift of 
being an apostle, but prophecy could never usurp the place of the apostolic 
office. To prevent his opponents from relegating him to second place, Paul 
emphasizes his apostolic call rather than his visions, his apostolic teaching 
rather than oracles. Paul can even use 

the methods used by the rabbis when teaching and explaining the message, 
because the message itself has been a direct apostolic revelation. This is 


enough to validate the message, no matter how it is presented. 


The key difference between the claim to be an apostle and the 
characterization of Paul as a prophet is an issue of authority. Paul writes to 
the Thessalonians without using any title of himself. But, later on, he begins 
to claim the title of "apostle" at the very beginning of his letters. Every one 
of the other six letters have some form 

of claim linked to Paul's salutation, claims which present Paul as God's 
servant, minister, ambassador, prisoner. In short, each one of them claims 
that Paul is an apostle. This means that Paul's words are authoritative and 
that his leadership is to be the formative influence on the Christian 
communities to which he has preached. 

The "arch-apostles" who have received "wisdom" (gnosis) directly from God 
are subordinate to Paul. They are not real apostles, but Paul is. Paul could 
never have been successful in combating the Gnostics or the unruly 
prophets who arose in the churches if he had only claimed to be a prophet: 
there were many prophets, so many that each community had more than one 
prophet (cf. I Cor. 14:29-33). But Paul was the final authority under God, 
because he was the only apostle. 


Acts characterizes Paul as a prophet because this is the way to show people 
how powerful and important Paul was. Paul could not be an apostle because 
Luke has already demonstrated that there can only be twelve apostles (Acts 
1:1-26), but Paul is an extremely influential man in the early church. Paul is 
the one who has taken the gospel of God to Rome, the gateway to the rest 
of the world! Without Paul, the 

dominical prophecy that "you shall be my witnesses, even to the ends of the 
earth" could not have been fulfilled. So, if Paul cannot be an apostle, the 
next best thing is to portray him as a prophet of the Christian message - 
one with the same power and influence as the prophets of old, but preaching 
the new message of God's salvation inthe messiah, Jesus. 


Acts’ characterization of Paul as a prophet, then, is a theological decision. 


Paul's own claim to be an apostle is a practical, sociological decision. This is 
not to deny that Paul believed that he was truly called to be an apostle to 
the Gentiles and that this call was part of God's mysterious will for 
salvation of all peoples. Paul certainly believed in the truth of his claim. 


But, the overriding concern for Paul was the stability and endurance of the 
communities that he had founded. The fact that he had founded any new 
community at all pointed out a great difference between him and the 
prophets. And, to Paul, that these communities arose and continued in faith 
to his message was absolute proof of his claim to be an apostle. Perhaps Paul 
did not begin his mission with full knowledge 

of his call to be an apostle to the Gentiles. Perhaps it required the challenge 
of the Gnostics to bring Paul to the understanding of the true nature of his 
call, just as the fact that the "Jews" rejected his message may have 
brought him to the understanding that he was to preach to the Gentiles. 
This does not really matter. The fact remains 

that the communities arose, were nurtured by Paul, withstood the pressures 
of rival "gospels" because of Paul's influence, and remained faithful to the 
true message of the Lord which Paul had first delivered to them. The 
"master-builder" is judged by whether the edifice stands. Is Paul an 
opportunist turned apostle? Or is he a true minister of God's word who 
simply took some time to realize the full import of his 

call? The edifice speaks for itself. 


